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DR. PAYSON. 

It is difficult to speak of a superior man at any 
time in the language of truth and soberness ; or to 
speak of him any where, without running into exag- 
geration ; but to speak of sucha man immediately 
after his death, and among those who have known 
him for years, and while the good that he has done 
is about us on every side, like monuments of living 
rock ; and to tell the truth of him, is what we believe 
nothing would have persuaded us to do, but a sense 
of duty ; so much is the natural difficulty of the un- 
dertaking augmented by the circumstances of time 
and place. 

The subject of our memoir was an extraordinary 
man—altogether extraordinary.’ He was extraordi- 
nary for the growth, for the nature, and for the extent 
of his intellectual power. But he was perhaps more 
extraordinary, for the peculiar character of his ambi- 
tion—a spirit comprehensive as the grave, inflexible 
as death. Had he lived in the days of Luther or Cal- 
vin, with his immortal energy and austere virtue, and 
singleness and fixedness of purpose, he would have 
been what they were. Had he betaken himself to 
the Catholic church, he was the man, if not pushed 
aside from his natural path, or thwarted by circum- 
stances not usual in the history of our day, to have 
built it up anew, to have been both a persecutor and 
a martyr, to have gathered about him anew priest- 
hood, or to Have laid the foundations of a new faith. 
The “ Society of Jesus” itself, had never a more de- 
voted, a more self denying, or a more resolute mem- 
ber ; no jesuit was ever endowed with a more inac- 
cessible or unqualifying temper. What he taught, he 
believed—and he died a martyr tohis belief. What 
he believed, he made others believe—others who had 
no sympathy with him till the grasp of the giant was 
on their hearts, and the sceptre of a giant over their 
heads—and for twenty years he held them in that 
grasp, giving them no time to pause or enquire—no 
time to breathe. 

We knew Dr. P. and went to school to him, when 
he was the preceptor of an academy in this town, 
about twenty four years ago ; and yet, young as we 
were at the time, we remember him well, his gravity 
and his gentleness; and the growth of a nature, which 
as it grew powerful, grew severe and portentous, till 
it overshadowed with a stern shadow, not only the 
faces but the very hearts of a multitude—many of 
whom have gone tothe grave in that shadow— 
fearing to be happy in this beautiful world, lest it 
should make them unworthy of happiness hereafter. 
At this time, he had we believe, no such thought of 
the ministry, as he had after he himself had been 
gathered into the priesthood: he might not view it as 
a mere profession; he might not as a trade, which 
men are brought up to by their fathers, and to the pe- 
culiarities of which they incline as they happen to 
have been educated among this or that people, in 
this or that college, or to have gone through their 
apprenticeship with this or that man; but he probably 
viewed it as a respectable way of doing good to oth- 
ers and to himself. But however that may be, his 
views changed as he mounted higher and higher—the 


horizon widened about him, and that which was nigh 
when he took the first step in his upward path, began 
to appear a great way off, as hesaw further and fur- 
ther into futurity. His reach was after unattainable 
excellence—and therefore he lived happy, and there- 
fore he died happy. 

We knew him after he had entered into the minis- 
try and had begun to work upon the faith of a large 
town with a power as watchful and as unrelenting as 
that of any reformer of almost any age ; making 
whatsoever he would wear the shape or the dye of 
guiltiness ; and whatsoever he would, a virtue ; 
darkening the cheerful aspect of society—not merely 
rebuking the spirit of the time,and the vices that were 
worthy of rebuke in a season of great mercantile em- 
barrassment and fear, but absolutely throwing a deep 
shadow over all the innocent and social enjoyments of 
life ; and persuading all that ventured within the 
sound of his voice, that our fair earth had been built 
up, with all its magnificent phenomena, and “ brave 
o’er-hanging firmament,” of stars andigums and sys- 
tems, by our Benevolent Father, not forthe happi- 
ness, but for the trial and torture of his children ; 
that T'o do as we would be done by was no longer 
enough to satisfy the demands of the very Being 
whose interpreter,the meek and lowly Jesus, the man 
of sorrow and acquainted with grief, had declared that 
to be the supreme ldw for the government of the 
moral universe. 

We knew him inthe day of his maturity, in the 
fulness of his strength, when his manner was most 
impressive, and his language most worthy of a servant 
of Jehovah ; when his words were things—winged 
arrows—all edge and fire, and whatever he said was 
full of eloquence or poetry, or of something better 
than either—of wisdom and strength and simplicity. 
At this period (we speak of him as a preacher of the 
gospel; for in every other capacity, he was a different 
man; he was neither inflexible, nor unkind).—At 
this period, he ruled over a large portion of society 
here with a rod of iron; a rod too, that was not 
wreathed with flowers 1 . painted with treachery—it 
was naked iron, and every body saw that it was, and 
felt that it was, and yet nobody had the courage to 
speak; and he went about teaching us that to quake 
with perpetual fear was the only way on earth to be 
happy ; and the only occupation worthy of a good 
man. 

He was wrong—he was intolerant, and uncharita- 
ble, and unforgiving. But he wasa great and a good 
man—and his errors were such as only the great and 
good are guilty of. He went too far—and he would 
have gone much further, if the spirit of the age, or of 
the people would have borne it. But he was sincere; 
and he only acted up to his peculiar faith—a creed 
by which we are to be taught in this late age of the 
world (after all the sufferings, and persecuiivns, and 
martyrdoms that have made the very name ofa pecu- 
liar faith a watch-word for battle) that toleration is but 
another name for infidelity; that they who are the most 
indifferent about all, are the most tolerant of every re- 
ligion. Every thing he did, and every thing he said, 
proved his sincerity. His life and his death proved 








it—for he died a martyr to it; nay, his very lack of 
charity and denial of companionship proved it ; for 
who that believed as he did, would not have plucked 
away his hand from a brother—though that brother 
were on the brink of a precipice ? 

Asa sincere man therefore, and as a man who did 
a great deal of good, however much we may lament 
his errors, or what we believe to be his errors, they 
are not to be spoken of with levity or bitterness ; and 
if we allude to them at all, it is only to prove to others 
who are yet living, and who may never be told the 
truth elsewhere, that after their death, whatever may 
have been their fidelity, or their virtue; their charac- 
ters may be called up for judgment on earth, and they 
themselves be tried anew before the people of their 
charge, by some one who may feel toward the buried 
ministers of the Most High, as we feel now. It is 
high time that our teachers were prepared for this : 
they have no opportunity now, nor have their congre- 
gations of knowing how they are regarded by the rest 
of the world. We are getting a priesthood in our 
country of such tremendous power, that if they should 
not continue to be—what we believe ours to be at 
this time—a body remarkable for virtue and lack of 
worldly ambition, they would have but to confederate, 
to overthrow us entirely. They are governing all 
our schools and colleges, and fashioning all our minds, 
and, either directly or indirectly, legislating for the 
whole nation. They are at our side forever, in life 
and in death. They christen us, they educate us, 
they marry us, and they bury us—and what more 
would they have? They are felt in every part of the 
whole frame of our ‘society—and while they watch 
over us, who is there to watch over them ? 

He lived to effect one of the most extraordinary 
changes ever known among a community so well ed- 
ucated as this. He aequired a sort of dictatorship in 
morals—and made his breath law—and held the pow- 
er that he had’so acquired from that day till the day 
of his death—a period of more than twenty years. 
No ordinary man could have done this. 

He was amighty reasoner, and yet he seldom or 
never reasoned; or never as they do that have to con- 
vince or persuade an adversary. He contented him- 
self generally with assertions; and so accustomed was 
he to arguing with such and such only as were of 
his faith, and who believed whatever he believed ; 
and so steadfast was his own conviction, so unquali- 
fied and so undoubting, that there were times and 
seasons when he appeared to betake himself to the 
language of the prophets and kings of other days,with 
a peculiar propriety—to disdain to reason—to scorn 
the exercise of reason, as a sort of high handed blas- 
phemy. At such a time hg would speak and look, as 
if he had been challenged, not by ‘the barbarian, but 
by the philosophers of our earth, to prove to them the 
existence of a God. 

But, ifhe did not always reason fairly, nor always 
try tojpersuade or convince by rule; if instead of giv- 
ing strong meat to babes, he sometimes gave pap to 
young lions, his language was always worthy of his 
thought and his thought was always worthy of the 
creed he put his faith in. It was either simple, and 
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direct, and eloquent with common sense, great ener- and by whom every offence was made punishable with 


gy and great solemnity, or it was almost Hebraic, | death—why do they charge him with cruelty ? If 
“A single heart and aj our Father above were to threaten us with everlasting 


with mystery and power. 


single tongue are altogether inadequate to my wants; | punishment, for every, the sighted possible transgres- 
I want a whole heart for every separate emotion, and | sion, according to such arguments, it would only be 
a whole tongue to express that emotion.”—* The sun! a further proof of his benevolence. Well might we sa: 
of Righteousness has been drawing nearer and near-| as a strong minded man said here to one of Dr. Pay- 


er, and growing larger and brighter as he approached, 


son’s followers a great while ago—Sir ! Your God is 


and now he fills the whole hemisphere.”—* Language |my Devil. We do not approve the language made 
bends under the weight of my feelings.”—* The ce-| use of—for it may be misunderstood ; but is it not 


lestial city is full in my view. Its glories beam upon 
me ; its breezes fan me; its odours are wafted to me ; 


its sounds strike upon my ears, and its spirit is breath- 


ed into my heart. Nothing separates me from it bat 
the river of death, which now appears but an insig- 
nificant rill that may be crossed by a single step, 
whenever God shall give permission.”—This was the 
language he held, not in the study, nor in health, 


when the mind had leisure to prepare its imagery, nor} 


in the pulpit, where it might be spoken with especial 
power—but on his death bed, and on what he knew 
to be his death bed ; when their was no succor but 
from above, no refuge for untruth—no possible hope 
other than the hope of the righteous man who sees 
the over-peopled future opening slowly to receive 
him. It is said that he has left a journal in a cypher 
behind him, the key to which has been discovered, and 
that he, when told of it, by the dearest of his earthly 
friends, did not require the M. S. to be destroyed.— 
If so, will any body that cares for the exalted reputa- 
tion of the dead preacher, take upon himself to des- 
troy or conceal the treasure ? 
mutilated, what will be the inference of the world ?— 
what the mischief to professors? Let no false delicacy 
prevail over a high and awful regard for truth. 
such a man as he, had his misgivings—how important 
for others to know it, that they may be comforted. 
His reading was various ; he read works of imagi- 
nation with a feeling of duty, for they quickened his 
powers and refreshed his mind in its weariness. In 
conversation he was cheerful and free ; but his very 
pleasantry at times pertook of the sharpness of reproof 
—‘‘ Were you not fond of singing once, and of danc- 
ing too,” said a manto him, who could not believe 
that either was a sin, or that cards were the devil’s 
books, any more than a chess-board, or a dissected 
map, if rightly employed.—* I was,” said Doctor P. 
in reply. ‘“* And why are younot fond of these 
things now ?” pursued the man. Permit me to ans- 
wer your question by asking another, said Dr. P.— 
“Were you not fond of marbles and other toys once,” 
—*T was.”—* And why are you not fond of these 
things now? When I was a child, I thought as a 
child, I understood as a child, but now that [ama 
man I have put away childish things.” The other 
was confounded. He was unable to detect the falla- 
cy which lurked in the censure implied by the very 
comparison of singing and dancing with the marbles 
and toys of childhood. This argument of Dr. P. re- 
minds us of one employed by another of the same 
faith, to whom it had been objected that the terrible 
denunciations which he poured forth from the pulpit, 
could never have been authorized by a benevolent 
God. The contrary is the truth sir, was the reply. 
These awful denunciations of which vou complain are 


an argument not against, but for the benevolence of 


your father above. God does not threaten, that man 
shall sin and so be punished ; but that he shall not sin 


and soescape. Therefore, the higher the threatening 


runs, the greater the goodness of God. 


Such is the reasoning of the mighty! Why do men 
charge Draco, whose laws were written with blood, 


jtrue ? Shall we hear that said of our Maker which 
we would not allow to be said of a human lawgiver— 
that which would leave us altogether without hope ? 

But can they believe (the teachers of this doctrine) 
what they pretend to believe ?—can they, to its full 
extent, we mean ? If so, how are they able to sleep, 
or eat or breathe ? How dare they pursue the busi- 
ness of life—or marry—or bear children—or rise up 
from their knees all the year through, or all their 
lives long ? Are they not forever treading blindfold, 
with all that they most love on earth upon the verge 
of a crumbling precipice ?—and how can they bear 
to let go the hand of their little ones, even to feed 
them, or to pray, if such be indeed their faith? 

Are we better or: worse than our Fathers ? Is not 
our religion as pure as theirs, and are we not, take us 
altogether; as moral as they were—when they hung 
up the witches and the quakers, and banished and 
whipped them, and butchered the [ndians,and kept the 
sabbath dayholy ? And if we are as moral as they, 


| 
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If it be suppressed or, 
| this age, as we now wonder at those of ourgreat and 


If 


and, on thé whole, about as religious as they, perhaps 
our children may wonder at our illiberal doings in 


good progenitors, 
Let us remember that Fanaticism begets Infidelity. 








We thank our able correspondent for this paper, 


jand though not willing to make ours a vehicle for 
controversy, we hope to hear further on the subject. 


Has the writer met with Lawrence’s Lectures on the 
Natural History of Man ? Ifnot, he had better read 
them. They contain a multitude of facts, which go 
to show that S. E. D. was not so much im error, in 
what he says of the wandering habits of our Indians, 
as T. supposes, though undoubtedly wrong in other 
parts. We should recommend to both to look into 
Lepyarp also ; for he was a close observer, and his 
notions are decided respecting the Tartar capacities 
for social improvement. We desire to know the 
truth, whatever it may be ; and for ourselves, are in- 
clined to believe in the possibility of civilizing the N. 
American savages. 


*‘The writer of an essay on the North American Indians, 
in one of the first numbers of the Yankee, has advanced 
certain positions, which I consider untenable. My pres- 
ent object is to confute them, so far as they appear in- 
correct, not simply for the sake of argument, but, through 
them, to ascertain the truth and the whole truth. 

On the writer’s first sentence, I shall only remark, that 
Mexico and Peru ought to form.an exception to his un- 
qualified statement ; that America, till within the last two 
centuries, has ever been one extended, howling wilder- 
ness. Let any map remind him, by what those empires 
are in territory now, of what they must have been in the 
days of their ancient glory; as the remainder of Amer- 
ica was thén but thinly peopled, by wandering, insulat- 
ed tribes. 

**Rari nantes in gurgite vasto;’’ while Mexico had at 
least one city of sixty thousand inhabitants, their popu- 
lation, vastly more than their territory, must have formed 
a large proportion of the whole In laws and religion, 
in wealth, arms and arts, they stood much as India and 
China stand at the present day ; not enlightened nor com- 
pletely civilized, but by no means, “ one extended, how!l- 
img wilderness.’’—Passing over this trivial miscalculation, 
which may be best estimated by reference to Morse and 
Robertson, we come next to the abstract doctrine, that 





the native Indians of this country, *‘ have in their nature, — 
something peculiarly wild ;’ that they manifest a stron. — 
ger aversion to civilized life than most other savage naw _ 
tions. To prove this doctrine, which savors by the way, — 
of those prejudiced days, yhen Spanish interest and bige — 
otry, made it a moot point, whether the Indians in their _ 
pov.er had any soul to stand in the way of their being — 
made servicable slaves, recourse is had to some of the _ 
remotest eras which have found a place. in chronology, 
We object, at setting out, to this compassing the whole 
ocean of time for a single fact in favour of his creed ;,to 
this groping for— 

4 The bottom of a deep,” 

Where fathom-line could find no ground, ‘* in search 
of proofs, which afier all are neither visible nor tangible, 
We object to such a course of reasoning, not merely be- — 
cause it implies a scarcity of accredited facts to confirm 
the writer’s theory, bit because it is unsatisfactory and — 
undecisive, even if it be made to appear probable. He 
thinks it allowable to suppose in the first place that the 
ancient Egyptians either civilized themselves, or submit- 
ted to be civilized by foreigners, ‘* concerning whom 
history is silent.” it follows from these unequivocal 
premises, that they were less untameably savage than the 
Indians We shall accept the second horn of this dilem- 
ma, so far as to allow that Egypt was settled by Asiat- 
ic and probably by Assyrian colonies. We are led to 
this conclusion, from observing the general courses ‘of 
civilization from east to west, so far as we can trace it 
back; f.om the facts, that the earliest colonies which we 
read of, came from this direction, and,that we know much 
more of the first history of Assyria than of Egpyt. The 
latter, Bigland calls ‘* a mere chaos’’ which Antiquarians 
have in vain atte:npted to elucidate. On the whole then, 
we are inclined to believe, that those vhom we cail the 
ancientEgyptians were descendants from eastern colonies, 
as we Americans are descendants of colonies freni Eu- 
rope ; and the writer is at liberty to call them savages, 
provided that the same appellation be applied to us and 
our Pilgrim Fathers. If there was a race of primitive 
Egyptians, inhabiting that country when strangers took 
possession, what reason have we to doubt that they were 
driven back, as the Indians have been before the whites? 
Our obvious conclusion in either case is,not that the 
natives could not have been, or cannot be domesticated, 
but simply that power has prevailed over weakness, and 
knowledge over ignorance. The writer, with a wonder- 
ful power of transmuting doubtful passages into proof, 
goes on to give us a second specimen of his Midas-touch. 
We are told, that ‘‘the Cretans willingly obeyed the 
laws of Minos and forsook their barbarous customs for 
those of a milder nature.’’ Before noticing this gratui- 
tous assumption, we wish that theory to be disproved 
which has been chiefly gleaned from Homer and receiv- 
ed among the learned, as the only one which has so much 
as even poetry or tradition in its favour: Minos, say they, 
led out a band of adventurers like himself from the con- 
tinent, in consequence of domestic revolutions, or in 
search of an early El Dorado. They possessed them- 
selves of Crete, by force of arms, as the Spaniards took 
possession of the west Indies, and having enslaved in- 
stead of civilizing the natives, became themselves known, 
under the name of Cretans, for their maritime and milita- 
ry power. This hypothesis alone accounts for the most 
singular features in their famous constitution—which was 
martial in all its views, as well as in its two fundamentad 
principles, that, 

“ All freemen are ” 
And that ¥ 
“ All freemen shall be served by slaves.” 


Crete having thus been disposed of, the Spartans are 
introduced, as having pe ce a submitted to Lycurgus. 
Unluckily the Spartans of the age referred to, were not 
savages. As long before, as the siege of Troy, they had 
stood among the first of Grecian States in their naval 
strength and the firm policy of their established govern- 
ment. A settled civil constitution, the use of walled 
towns, and of gold and silver coin, the division of ranks, 
and the right of private property—none of these surely 
are indications of a sav ph doubtedly they 
had still something ferocious in their character, or they 
vould not have submitted to all the measures of Lycurgus. 
His object was not to civilize them more, but to give 
them brute strength as a nation, or to use the writer’s 
words, * to increase their power and influence.” This 
was effected not by quelling, but by cultivating their 
ferocity; by instituting for their benefit the laudable prac- 
tice of infanticide ; by abolishing the refinements which 
arise from native literature and foreign communication ; 
by pcan I conjugal fidelity, destroying domestic 
affection, and levelling the imequalities of wealth. To 








complete the comparison drawn between Sparta and the 
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Ind ans, we must recollect, that Lycurgus was not a for- 
eigner but a fellow-citizen, chosen by fellow-citizens to 
revise and amegd their laws ! 

After what has been said, the case of Solon legislating 
among the Athenians will need no comment. Any history 
of Greece may satisfy the writer that his memory has 
deceived him.—Finally, Attica submitted to be wrought 

m by Cecrops. Here again he.is feeling inthe dark 
for phantoms of evidence. Still we shall not deny that 
Attica was settled by Egyptian colonies under Cecrops; 
but that they were quietly received as instructors in 
civilization. The situation of that province and the pau- 
city of its wild inhabitants would compel them to submit; 
wher the Indians, having had a continent around 
and behind them from the time of our first settlements on 
the coast, have been at liberty to retreat. They have 
never yet been reduced to the alternative of mingling 
with the tide of civilization or of being swept away before 
it. But before granting, even that the Atticans were 
brought over, by the necessities of their situation, we 
would imitate the writer so far as to offer a supposi- 
fion of our own, that the savages who occupy Attica 
were made slaves. Colonists and conquerors were less 
indolent in those days than they have been since. The 
Penestians were reduced to vassalage in Thessaly. Spar- 
ta enslaved the Messenians—and the Heraclide enslaved 
all Peloponnessus : nor must we forget the strange fact, 
that for ages, the slave population of Athens outnumber- 
ed the free. We consider as too vague, too inconsistent 
fo require discussion, the parallell suggested between 
the Goths who overcame Europe, and the Indians of 
North America ; the former poured down, host after 
host, from the crowded north on the Roman Empire in its 
dotage, and then induced by every possible motive, nay 
compelled (if they would exist) to live as civilized men ; 
the latter driven further and further into their native 
woods, under circumstances of exasperating, alienating 
bitterness, too well known to be repeated. If there be 
parallel cases, they must be so ina strictly geometrical 
sense; that ‘‘ protracted ever so far they could never 
meet.”’ 

Gardiner. t. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING, 


We extract the following from the Boston Liter- 
ary Gazette, a new paper, which we look to as 
another sign that a new era in literature is at hand— 
of newspaper literature, if nothing more. We adda 
note or two, nevertheless, in favor of a kind hearted, 
worthy fellow, who has never been treated proper): 
since he began to write.—We speak of Washington 
Irving. Too much puffed at first, never understood 
by a fiftieth part of his very idolaters, and now abus- 
ed for the very things of which he is not guilty,—h* 
offers an example of what everybody has to expect 
of the age and the people about him, if he dares to 
look over their heads, or fly his kite a little higher than 
they do—even though, ‘ike Irving and all such writ- 
ers, he may fly it not against, but with the wind. 


“It was about two o'clock P. M. when [ stopped at the 
door of Sir Charles Morgan, Kildare street, Diolin. [ in- 
=~ for Lady M. to whom [had a letter of introduction. 

was shown by the servant into a library, and while wait- 
ing for her ladyship, had an opportunity to survey the 
apartment, The upper regions displayed rich rows of 
books, in all the modern languages, and among them sev- 
eral of Lady Morgan’s works, in French, [talian and Ger- 
man. The lower parts of the room exhibited a piano, a 
harp, and a Spanish guitar, with a profusion of songs scat- 

up and down. There were two writing tables, a 

, atm of minerals in a glass case, and a collection 

of ° utiful shells, also im a glass case. Several sinall 

pictures ee the spaces on the wall, and camaios, 

mtaglios, als, and other curiosities adorned the mantel 

ce. There was an air of negligence about the room, 

it it seemed to declare that the inhabitant of it, had 

made every department of nature and art tributary to her 
pleasure. 

At length Lady Morgan entered. She was short, with 
2 broad face, blue inexpressive eyes, and seemed, if such 
athing may be named, about forty years of age Her 
appearance is far from handsome, it is not even 
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striking. In her dress and manner, there was an evident 
affectation of Parisian taste. 

Her conversation was full of spirit and frankness. A 
variety of topics were introduced, on all of which she ut- 
tered her sentiments with great decision. She spoke with 
contempt of Washington Irving—said he had forgotten 
his country and become a sycophant to wealth and title. 
She had seen him in society in London ; he was always 
fawning on persons of rank, and paying fulsome compli- 
ments to foolish old dowagers. (1) *‘ What shall wethink” 
said she, ‘‘ when we see your men of genius, bidding 
farewell to America, to come and sing the praises of a land 
of rotten boroughs.”’ 

She said the Americans who came to Europe, many of 
them, incurred a great deal of contempt, and brought no 
small ridicule upon their country, by the eagerness with 
which they sought the society of persons of wealth and 
rank. (2) Nothing indeed can be more worthy of ridicule, 
than for republicans, protestants alike against popes and 
princes, the champions of equal rights, the levellers of ar- 
tificial rank, to become the worshippers of those whose 
only merit lies in the accident of birth or fortune. 

The time of which I am speaking, was about two years 
subsequent to lady Morgan’s return from Italy. She told 
me, that she was the bearer of a letter, from the princess 
Borghese, to Mrs. Patterson, then in Paris, proposing to 
adopt the son. of Jerome Buonaparte, and make him heir 
of the family, if he would come and reside in Italy ; to 
which Mre Patterson immediately replied, ‘‘ that with all 
due gratitude for the offer, she must decline it, and that 
she would rather see her son, an honest, and useful citizen 
of the United States, than the wealthiest subjeet in Eu- 
rope.” 

Many other topics were introduced in the course of the 
conversation—Lady Morgan ran over a hundred things 
in a very shert space of time, touching each with great 
spirit and boldness.—She spoke enthusiastically of Amer- 
ica, and despairingly of Europe. On leaving her, [ could 
not but feel, that the masculine freedom of her thought 
and manner, was not sufficient to redeem the loss of 
that grace and discretion, which belong to women.” 


NOTES. 

(1) This is not true. We donot mean to charge Lady 
Morgan with fibbing ; though she spoke of our fine heart- 
ed countryman with contempt, and said that she herself 
** had seen him in society in London ,”’ that ‘* he had for- 
gotten his country, and became a sycophant to wealth and 
title ;” that “ he was always fawning on persons of rank. 
and paying fulsome compliments to foolish old dowagers ;”° 
but we do what we take to be nearer the truth, we charge 
her first, with being the author of a book that was shameful. 
ly reviewed by a blackguard in the Quarterly Review, 
which Quarterly Review was published by Mr. John Mur- 
ray, publisher and proprietor of Washington Irving. And 
we charge her secondly, with being the author of Florence 
Macarthy—a book written chiefly in reply to the very Re- 
view we speak of. And we charge her thirdly, with being 
asmart saucy woman, of quick feelings, who, if exaspera- 
ated by injury, or insult, would not be tame enough to let it 
go by unpunished, nor fool enough to punish the author, 
by a direct application o anything but a horsewhip.— 
Wherefore, instead of attacking the Quarterly Review, 
she has attacked the publisher ; and the publisher himself 
not in person, but through his purse (where we have no 
doubt he is a thousand times more sensitive) and that, 
not by putting her hand into his pocket, nor by punishing 
him fora libel, but by impeaching the character of a 
writer, who like Byron, has been a sort of treasury to 
him for years, out of which he has been able to afford loss 
after loss, incurred by meddling with the tip-top literature 
of the patricians ; to say nothing of the forty thousand 
dollars he lost by the three week’s career of the Rerre- 
SENTATIVE. 


Now the truth is, that Washington Irving is no flatter- 
er, thongh a very gentle, kind-hearted and soft spoken 
| man.—Very spirited is he in conversation—but so utter- 
ly unable to chatter—as people must chatter in the crowd 
jof an English drawing room, that he goes very little into 

society ; and when he does, it is really a fact, that he 
| sometimes getsanap there. He fell a sleep once at the 
jdinner table of a right honorable personage not long ago, 
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——— 
him—perhaps about the Sketch Book. 





The reader will 


remember the story of an author who was found asleep 


at a beer shop, on the very night of the first performance 
of his own comedy.—He had been to hear it, he acknowl- 
edged, and staid as long as he could—and only come 
away to get his nap, out of respect to the audience, who 
were prevented from damning the play, by the presence of 
the author. At Paris too, they have an idea (among our 
people) that Irving is ashamed of his country, and has 
grown far too courtly to be sincere. We don’t believe a 
word of it. Washington Irving loves his country ; and 
though he may not be able to steer his boat against 
wind and tide—complaining all the while of the obstinacy 
of both, as we do—he is not backward, nor do we think 
he ever will be,to do justice to our country and to the 
people of our country. He may not puff it, or them, year 
in and year out, as our writers at home do ; but he will 
speak the truth, where the truth can be heard ; knowing 
that severe as part of the truth-may be, the whole truth 
would do us more good in the eyes of Europe,than all the 
flattery and falsehood in the world. We have enough to 
brag of—though we are not a people of legislators, phi- 
losophers, or scholars ; though we are not altogether, 
made up of Lockes and Bacons,or La Places or Voltaires. 
We have enough to be ashamed of too—though we have 
not those things to grieve at,or blush for, that weigh like a 
mountain upon the very heart of every nation of Europe. 
(2) This is certainly true. Our new-fledged republi- 
cans, after they get abroad, are generally in such a hurry 
to see a peer; and so very—very devout and awkward, or 
precipitate in their worship, when they do happen to sec 
one, as to provoke a smile from the very toad-eaters of 
English society. See them where you may, the proba- 
bility is that they are either catching their breaths when- 
ever they are spoken to—or answering all wide of the 
mark; as we did when we were a boy to a very good na- 
tured man, who, finding we had not opened our mouth 
for half an hour, though we sat on the same sofa with 
him, and half a score of girls so jammed together, that we 
could not turn our head without turning the heads of all 
the rest,—he asked us who our father was.—And our 
reply was, while the words were yet ringing in our ears 
—Uncle James.- They either do this, or to show that 
they are full-blooded Americans, and are not afraid to 
look a lord in the face, they are eternally doing or say:ng 
some foolish, out-of-the-way, and gratuitously impudent 
thing; they either forget to give a title to anybody,or they 
give it with every other word; my lady-ing, and your lady~ 
ship-ing, out of all time and place ; or ma’m-ing a duch- 
ess like a chambermaid ; forgetting to offer an arm or @ 
hand to alady on her way to her coach, or the dinner 
table, though nobody happems to be present of higher 
rank ; or pawing her about, like a lad romping with his 
first love about the fire place of a mutual friend—half in 
fear, the other half in a sort of lubberly joy. 

(3) We don’t believe a word of this story. A woman 
who married one of the very outcasts of the Bonaparte 
family; a woman who made herself a by-word in Europe, 
in consequence of her marriage, and her lofty airs; a wo- 
man whe not.many years ago, would have built a canopy 
over the head of her boy at the public theatre of Balti- 
more, in imitation of the royal boxes of Europe, :f she had 
not been stayed by the outcry of the people—such a wo- 
man would never have refused an offer like this,—If she 
did—and if the terms were what they appear to be—not 
a renunciation of America—but a residence in Italy, she 
was either a Roman matron, ora foolish mother. 




















The witty Cowly despised the natural Chaucer ; the 
cold, classical Boileau the rough sublimity of Crebillon ; 
the refining Marivaux the familiar Moliere; Fielding ridi- 
culed Richardson, whose manner so strongly contrasted 
with his own ; and Richardson contemned Fielding, and 
declared he would not last.— D’ Israeii. 





| while the same right honorable personage was talking to 
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THE MEMORIAL«-1828. Boston. Fred. S. Hill, Ed. 

Beautiful as these things are, and well calculated as 
they undoubtedly are to occupy the work-tables and sofas 
of our grown-up girls and boys, who would never outlast 
a rainy day,if they had not something of the sort to 
amuse themselves with, in the dreary half hours that will 
happen to the best of them, after they have got tired of 
twisting their watch chains, or looking out of the win- 
dow—we doubt if anybody ever had the heart to read 
one of them through; and in fact whether such a thing was 
ever hoped for, of mortal man.—The reader will not be 
surprised, therefore, at hearing us acknowledge that from 
the first to the last of these lady-like apparitions in the 
world of literature, we have never been able to read any 
one of them above one quarter through ; and yet, we 
eonfess they are often beautiful, sometimes of a superior 
and almost enchanted character, and always agreeable, if 
nothing more. But, who can gorge, by the half day on 
whipped cream, however luscious it may be, or waste 
much time before a cage full of canary birds—though 
they do happen to be all in full feather and full cry ? 

These literary year-books originated in Germany not 
long ago ; but there they were brought forthin a more 
serious way, not ina frolic ; nor were they wreathed in 
vine leaves or sprinkled with the quick dews of poetry ; 
put away in cotton or scented with otta of roses. They 
were in fact, a sort of well behaved German almanacs ; 
and nothing more. 

But four years ago, Mr. Alaric A. Watts, a gentle- 
man who makes poetry in England by the quire, and very 
pretty poetry too, let me tell you, took into his head to 
get up something in better taste and of more worth. He 
succeeded; and a troop of imitators were immediately on 
his track; each ready to help run down the prey, which 
neither would have been able to start. Wonderful effects 
followed the competition that grew up among these Edi- 
tors. The English school of engraving took a leap which 
has carried it far a-head of every other school in Europe; 
and certain of the prints in the English Souvenirs ed- 
ited by the said Mr. Alaric A. Watts were soon worth 
more than the origina! price of the book itself. And so, 
we believe we might say of some of those which appeared 
in Ackerman’s Forcet Me Nort ; a work nevertheless 
with a little quackery in it, and one which we are afraid 
has heretofore been guilty of publishing papers out 
of old Albums, and putting tlem off upon the public as 
contributions made expressly for the Forncer Me Nor 
by the respective contributors ; just as the New Yorx 
Mirror has lately published ‘‘ proof impressions’ of our 
chief American poets, from portraits painted expressly 
foy the said Mirror—thgugh one of the portraits had 
been actually engraved three or four times over before, 
several were catch penny-aflairs, of long standing, and 
several more downright caricatures—that of Pierpont for 
example, who is represented like an ideot making faces 
at the sky. 


Well. These Souvenirs and Forcet Me Nors 
over sea, having prospered so fairly, ten or twenty thou- 
sand of them being sold every year, and their editors and 
publishers being so well paid, it was thought a good field 
for speculation here ; andso, Carey and Lea, who are cer- 
tainly very enterprizing publishers, and deserve the 
encouragement they ask for in this matter, issued their 
ArLanric Sovventrr ; and making a fair allowance 
for the state of engraving in our country, and of the state 
of authorship among a people who have not yet learnt to 
look upon it as even a respectable trade, they certainly 
did produce a work of considerable merit. We saw it 
in England; we felt proud of it, of the publishers, and of the 
writers, and of our country, though we were not willing 
to go so far as somebody did in the London Magazine we 
believe, who thought proper tosay it was superior in 
point of literary worth to the English Souvenirs. Of the 
engraving, it was otherwise, for what can be more hor- 





rible than our notions of engraving now, as a people,— 
except indeed the engravings we were proud of ten years 
ago—as a people ? 

But our engravers—such as they are—must not be 
charged with a natural deficiency for the higher branches 
ofthe art. No—the fault is not theirs, so much as it is 
of our booksellers, and publishers ; nor of them so much 
avit is, of the general state of society here. We have 
been so long in the habit of getting our books for nothing, 
or next to nothing and of not paying for them even at that 
price, that publishers have been always rather unwilling 
to put their capital abroad in the shape of embellishment. 
Engravings are not valued where they are not under- 
stood ; and they are not understood we may be sure, 
where people are so indifferent about the paper and print- 
ing of a work they buy, as to prefer a coarse copy toa 
fine one, if they are able to save at the most, an eighth 
part of the price. But the time, we believe, is not far off 
when we shall be wise enough to acknowledge, though 
we may not perceive (another might reverse the remark, 
but we know what we are about—and are great lovers of 
truth) that it is better economy to give a dollar and fifty 
cents for a book which will be worth something a year 
or two hence, than to give three quarters of the mpney 
for a book which is good for nothing at any time ; or so 
utterly worthless that no decent man would be willing to 
have it appear in his library ; and with paper and ink so 
near of a color that few would be willing to acknowledge 
their proprietorship. 

Books in this couutry, native books, are higher than 
they are in either Germany or France ; and republished 
books, though not one fourth so dear as in England, are 
upon the average a bad bargain at fifty per cent. discount 
from the original price ; and yet, our publishers know or 
ought to know, that good paper and a good page may 
sella poor book, or decide the fate ofa doubtful one ; 
that poor paper and a poor page on the contrary would be 
likely to destroy the sale of the best book that was ever 
written—if the author were not already established in 
favor; by dampening the curiosity of the peepers-in at 
bookstores, or by discouraging in the very outset of 
their voyages of discovery, the literary idlers and epi- 
cures of the age. A very few cents of additional cost 
bestowed upon a poor book, may give it arun—at least 
from the publisher’s counter ; while a few cents of nig- 
gardly saving might issue in the downright failure of a cap- 
ital book.* 

So much for the book-buyers, and so much for the 
book-publishers. And now let us add, that of a truth, it 
is the united-fault of the two that our engravers are what 
they are—with two or three exceptions, hardly fourth 
rate ; and that they are obliged to work at everything, 
and everything at the same time, ‘Door plates and dog 
collars, bank-notes and butter-stamps ; historical, line 
and other engraving done here,’’ would be no very bad 
sign for the whole fraternity—-We are indebted to a 
painter for this idea. 

At 
present we have to put on record our notions of the Mr- 
MORIAL—as a work of literature and art. We begin 
with the plates; The Rarcu1n Huvx would have been 
very fair, and a considerable advance from what we were 
in the habit of seeing on this side of the water before the 


But of engraving in this country, more hereafter. 


ATLANTIC SouvENIR came out, if the figures inthe}. 


fore ground, the little sea-sick and warp-sided girl with 
her school boy hero, a skeleton for the stage, had been 
left out. The fat figure in the GENTLEMAN WITH 
GREEN GLASsseEs, if not borrowed, is rather promising ; 
and the idea of the GENTLEMAN himself pretty good ; 
but the collegians are too bad even for this country. 

The Broken Heart is a silly affair ; the other spe- 
cimens of lithography by Pendleton, quite superior to 

* In publishing, as well as in every other if ten thousand dollars 


be required to do a thing properly. —_ -s done — would make a man’s 
fortune—he may spend spend 9000 upon . be ruined. 





most of that we see abroad. The Two Sarxors, or the 
Rrvax Satiors, we don’t know which, for they go by 
two names in the book, is just such stuff as we used to 
be afflicted with ten years ago, in first-rate English 
plays ; but the English are now a hundred years in ad- 
vance of what they were ten years ago, and we almost 
asmuch. THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY, pretty. 
fair ; Ca Brue* a sweet though timid thing; the BRo- 
KEN HEARTED admirable—one of the very best wood 
cuts we ever saw, But who is the author ?—Who de- 
signed jt ?—~Who engraved it ?—We see nothing in it—if 
it was honestly come by—of which any artist ought to be 
ashamed ; though we cannot help saying, that in most 
of the other cases, we approve the determination of those 
who have omitted their names in this work.t The two - 
landscapes in lithography are pretty ; and the DECLAR~ 
ATION is very good as a picture , but have we not seen 
it before ? It is not from an English painting, at least ? 

And now let us say what we have to say on the literary 
part of the workmanship. But in doing so, we must fol- 
low the order of the notes we made in running it over. 

Aye for ay ; that is, forever instead of yes we find in 
page 14 ; and we may add in almost every other page of 
American poetry, where it was ever possible to get in 
the word. English writers are guilty of the same 
fault, though not so universally. 

“ And lose iiseli—aye heaven for thee !” (p. 14.) 

The Rurnep Cuare is another specimen of what 
we must have a name for. Suppose we call it Americo- 
English poetry. The first stanza we like— 


“ Gray church ! the twilight’s dying fire 
“ Hath vanished, from thine ancient spire, 
“ And froim thy roof have past away 
“ The lazy sun beams that all day 
“ Tlave sported there. And still and lone 
& Nicht settles on her dusky throne, 
“ While up the calm and starry sky, 
* The harvest moon goes quietly. 
* at * 


And the next we should like, if it were anything 
fashion of tl.¢ hour, a sort of make believe. 


“ In thy gray turret the wild bird 

“ Hath butit her nest, aud oft ie heard 

« The swallow’s twitter "neath the eaves (1) 

© Where she bath made her home of leaves ; 
“ In the dim aisle and sacristy, 

“ And by the aliar foot, there lie 

+ The cushat’s brood, (2) and grass hath growa 
“ Thickly around thy threshold sione. 


A hundred to one—play or pay—that the author of 
these lines whoever he may be, never saw a turret in his 
life. 

And here we have a precious bit of sentimentality—to 
say nothing of the broad plagiarism from Moore, about. 
‘* the greenest spot in memory’s waste.”’ 


“TO MY LADYE LOVE. 
« We have bad hours of weakness love, 
Whaoge memories are placed 
“ Like green-spots mid the bleakness love 
Of this life’s dreary waste ;— 
“ Sweet offspring of our extacies 
Our thousand hopes and { 
* But wherefore breathe on then, with sighs, 
Or water them with tears ?” 


‘© We have had hours of weakness love; sweet offspring 


of our extacies’’—&c. &c. Poor boy. And yet there is 
a good deal of poetry in a part of this LapyE Love, 
But what means this ? 
Saint Pavt.’s Cuurcnu. 
Fic templ pure and simple, there thou stand’st 
Fit temple for the pure and only God, 
Smiling in cold severity. 

Now granting the fact, which the author,who is upen 
the spot we dare say, and for aught we know, a pew-holder 
in the said church, has a better opportunity of knowing 
than ourselves,that the aforesaid church is ‘‘ smiling in 
cold severity ;’’ and granting also that we know what he 
means by that hidear, as they call it in the city, we should 
like to know if that is the reason why it is “‘ a fit temple 


’|for the pure and only God.’’ At another time, to be 


* We ordered the French, Spanish and German accents; and our 
wrote for them a full month ago; but stili we have them not, and are 
write the C. without the cedille. 

| May it not he however as much from a desire of doing juy what 
on the other side of the water, as from ei:he: good sense or modest; 

(1) Printed leaves, in the Men ovial, 

(2) Cushat. More whi 
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sure, we might ask moreover who it is and what it isthat 
is ‘* smiling in cold severity’’? for as it stands now, it may 
be either the Church or the only God ;_ but we forbear. 
Poets are privileged animals, and if we don’t understand 
them, the more’s the pity. Like the birds—if we are to 
enjoy their meaning with their music, we are to learn 
their language ; not they ours. 

In the Canzonet, as itis called, we dare not ask 
why (p. 373) we meet with a prodigious deal of down- 
right nonsense. 

* Goblets are clashing, 

* Amber lights flashing, 
* Young lovers dashing 
‘ Beauty in wine— 

Which we dare say is very superb— 
* All now is over————(Oh fie !) 
* White mantles hover 
* Each with ber lover 
* Back to the town; 

* None of them misses 
* Sweetest of blisses 

* Dewy wet kisses 

* That is love’s crown ! 


Ergo ‘* Mantle’’: means sweetheart or so, or at any 
yate a something which has a lover: we never heard it 
called by that name before. 

* Viols are tinkling 
Light feet are twinkling : 
. ae oy aap gg gt ?) 

The other Canzoner, page 405, is very pretty indeed 
—very. 

** This had some effect, inasmuch as not a woman over 
fifty would dare to sweep their houses, or keep even a 
kitten to defend them against the invaders, the rats.’’— 
Our compliments to the author and Mr. Greenleaf, or to 
either of them, and would like to have that parsed. 

And by the by. We should like to know further, what 
is meant by these words, ** A HistoricaL TAve,”’ p. 
198. Weare afraid the author has got perplexed by 
some of our North American title pages, which run as 
tollows— 

‘An History of,”” &c. &c. ‘*An Universal History” — 
‘*A Historical Survey’’—or ‘‘A Historical Journal’? 
(vide N. A. Review, Jan. 1828, p. 200,203). If so, the 
sooner he is told they are all wrong, the better; and that 

he may be able to give a réason for the faith that is in 
him hereafter, we beg him to buy a copy of Walker’s 

‘Dictionary ; where he may perhaps find a law to assist 
him. Ifthe hbe aspirated as in history, it is preceded 
bya. But, on adding a syllable to the word history, 
you push forward the accent, and the h is either ndt as- 
pirated at all, or very slightly; and so it is agreed among 
polite speakers tosay, and therefore to write, a history, 

, an historical, a harmony, an harmonious, just as they do 
a hero, an heroical. Andso in the other case ; U, in 
the word universal, haying the power of the y, or a semi- 
consonant, we employ before it a, instead of an. Wedo 
not say an youth ; and for the same reason we are not to 
say an Universal History, or an University, as a great 
number of our critical writers and speakers do. It is 
common here to write an one—such an one ; yet as the 
o has the power ofa w, it should be such a one. 

We have had occasion already to speak of the propen- 
sity our writers of poetry have, to imitate one year one 
English poet, and the next year another; one year Byron 
or Millman, or Barry Cornwall, and the next either Cole- 


ridge, or Wordsworth, or Mrs. Hemans. In proof, we refer |}- 


the reader tothe poetry published in our last from the work 
before us. In two out of three specimens, the authors 
have gone so far as to imitate poor Mrs. H. not only in 
the poetry, but in the very notes ! for like hers, and she 
introduced the fashion, they are partly English and partly 
French. We donot remember any specimen of either 
from any other language ; but we dare say they would 
be plenty enough, were Mrs. H. or these imitators able 
to read any other language. Who would believe that we 
were such a servile tribe—to do just whatever is done by 
the celebrated, over sea, without ever asking ourselves 
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priety. But no—no—for if anybody happens to get pop- 
ular, that is good reason enough fortrying to do what- 
ever he does. Upon our souls, we do believe that our A- 
merican writers would, if they could, not only write, but 
breathe, sleep, eat and—blow their noses, like Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and Mrs. Hemans, and Walter Scott. 
And here, if we may be permitted, we should like to know 
what the meaning of this word is—Lozex. The word is 
a very pretty word, and the poetry is very pretty poetry ; 
but still, we do not know in English, what it means. If 
*tis a riddle, why not say so ? 
And here too.—We have had occasion already to speak 
of the sentiment of one piece, and we have now a word 
or so to offer on both the sentiment and the delicacy of 
the following. One would suppose that the author did 
not understand the veryalphabet of metaphor—to say 
nothing of the picture he has attempted to illustrate. 
‘Ca Brule. 
* Young Love once on a summer's day 
‘ Crept slyly into beauty’s bower, 
* While wrapt in slumber’s trance she lay, 
‘ And stole away her choicest flower. 
Well, and what then ?—why then—then—he set fire to 
the flower, and when poor beauty made faces at him, he 
cried—God help the fool that made the poetry—** It 
burns, it burns !”’ 
Now the fact is, that the picture represents love play- 
ing with Hymen’s torch ; and like the love that Moore 
tells of (after Anacreon) who got hold ofa lighted thun- 
derbolt which made his fingers tingle ; he cries out, it 
burns ! it burns ! But our poet has converted the torch 
into a censer, and Beauty’s flower—not into a butterfly ; 
for then, there might be something to praise in the idea 
of singing its feathers in the flame ofatorch ; but intoa 
literal flower—so that the idea of the picture is lost, and 
the poetry is made to mean either nothing at all, or some- 
thing much worse—we hope—than the author ever 
dreamt of. 
But the following stanza from the Marie TREE, is 
rather out of the common way ; and that we take to be 
high praise. 


* For oft, when I’ve in some deep dale, 
* Mocked the brief whistle of the quail, 
* Hast thou surprised me. Gorgeous 

* As the piled clouds at daylight’s close, 
* There are no hues beneath the sun, 

* Thy rainbow foliage puts not on; 

* Fairest in death ! who can forget 

* Thy crimson, gold, and violet ? 

N. B. Gorgeous we take to be pronounced not gor-ge- 
ous, but gor-geous ; not in three syllables, but in two. 
Alas for poets who have to learn that flower and power 
in poetry are words of but one syllable ; and gorgeous a 
word of two. 

We should like to have the writer of the following verse 
read it aloud ; or if he cannot, maybe he would be grat- 
ified by another’s reading it aloud—ourselves for exam- 
ple. 


* But many a sigh and many a tear 

‘ Shall be breathed and shed in the hours to come— 
© When the widow and fatherjess shall hear 

* How he died, far, far from his happy home. 


Of course the line which petrified us—and we are not 
of a temper to be easily done up in poetry—the crucible 
of our thought being a sort of volcano, should be articu- 
lated thus : 

How he died.....far.....far...from his happy home. 

Poor “‘ dear Byron’’ had the misfortune to write ,among 
a multitude of other bad verses, or unreadable verses, the 
following— 

‘What cared he for the freedom of the crowd ? 

Of course therefore in poetry, to make poetry of it, the 
reader was obliged to shift the accent from he to for, and 
read it thus, thereby making poetry and nonserse of it in 
the same breath. 

* What cared he for the freedom of the crowd? 

But enongh. It is hightime to throw by the Memo- 
RIAL ; and we do so with a sincere wish for the prosperi- 
ty even of such literature. It has done good already ; 
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NEWSPAPERS, 





PorTLAND ADVERTISER. 
“ For the Yankee.” 


‘¢ Mr. Eprror,—I saw in a Southern paper, a short 
time since, the notice of a new Journa! about to be pub- 
lished in the city of New-York—one half of which was to 
be printed in the French, and the other in the English 
Language. The number of foreigners residing in that op- 
ulent and over grown city, no doubt makes such an arrange- 
ment necessary ; and will render such a paper both useful 
to its readers, and profitable to its projectors. But, I am 
nevertheless sorry to see a paper so respectable in point of 
talent, so unbending in integrity, and so useful to the 
community as the ** Portland Advertiser,” has been, and 
may still be, with proper management, conforming to the 
fantastic notions of the South, and introducing into its col- 
umns (for American readers) the words and idioms of for- 
eign Janguages. Not having been abroad, and possess- 
ing no knowledge of any modern tongue, except the Eng- 
lish, I cannot determine for myself what languages the 
publishers of this epee desirous of introducing ; 
therefore I have furnished you with the following exam- 
ples, (a few of the many, to be fouud on one page, see 
Feb’ry 5,) expecting as you have been a traveller, that 
they as well as the language to which they belong, will be 
familiar to you, and that you will give us your opinion as 
to the practicability of rendering this innovation of general 
utility to (1) tewspaper readers, and especially to the ris- 
ing generation. 


NEW WORDS. 


Manne—ederal—thi—constitation—expectin—politi- 
cianns—mest—hy—-inarectly—-whhich—uncrupulous- 
ness—havo—officient—apparatue—proprietorr—corpor- 
atien—includihy—rig hl—polititics— 

Examples. 

“ It is the easiest think in nature to correct errors, &c.”’ 

‘** I am bound, not only by the rules and the orders of 
this house and by the sense of decorum which ought to be 
a still stranger restraint on every gentleman, &c.”’ 

‘* He is said to be a man violent in his feelings, vindi- 
cate in his passions, &c’’—** We were led these remarks 
by noticing the manner, &c.’’ ‘‘ The country is now di- 
vided into adversary parties, &c.’’ ‘ From information 
respecting Lancaster County I have no doubt that Boun- 
ty will go for Adams.” 

Lxxxd. 


(1) We have an idea but are not perfectly sure, that all these words are Chor- 
taw—what we are sure of however is, that they do not belong to any other lan- 
guage under heaven. Ed, Yankee, 





BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE—Jas. Wm. Miller, Ed. 

A new and a very promising paper under this 
title has just appeared in Boston. We are glad of it, 
and the more, as it has had the courage to speak of us 
—pretty much as we deserve ! We know nothing at 
all of the editor ; we never heard of him before ; but 
he shows pluck, and we wish him a fair field.(1)—Let 
him remember however that hard words are not al- 
ways a good substitute for humor—and by the way, 
the same thing might be said to our friend of the 
Eveninc Buiuertin, a clever writer, who is going 
astray with a kind of phraseology that won’t keep. 
He is running too fast to run long—let him pull up, 
however, andif Mr. Mitxer of the B. L. G. do the 
same, they may be sure of coming out in full breath. 
We hope much from a pair of good fellows in Boston, 


Bunxer Hitt Avrora. (2) 


This Editor deserves a pat on the back for his man- 
liness. We do wish we could compliment him as 
highly for his fairness; but we cannot. He charges us 
with contradicting ourselves: and he proves it in three 
columns of talk—talk—talk—and each about as long 
as your arm, by putting a full stop to our assertions ;(3) 
and making another period of our exceptions ! We 
say, for example, that we never did so nor so, except 
in the following two or three trivial cases. 

Whereupon the Aurora prints it. ‘ We never did 
so and so.” And after a while to show that we have 
Gy Not the Fairfield we spoke of the other day. That would be anything 


but a prayer. 
(2) 5 > ee O-roarer. Vide First Class Book. 








whether we might not do more or less, with equal pro- 





and it may do more. 





(3) A good chance for a pun; but we forbear, and hope others may. 
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contradicted ourselves, it adds in our own words, the 
exceptions that follow ; but without allowing them to 
appear as exceptions! A very pretty trick, though not 
a very safe one. 

Let us now give a sample of the reply, in the words 
of the Aurora. ‘“ Neal adds, ‘if we were not an A- 
merican, we should be proud of being an English- 
man.’—Is not this giving a preference to the 4meri- 
can character at once ? If it is, and so we under- 
stand it certainly (says the Aurora) then Ae sustains 
us in his own construction of our language.”—What 
a pity that the ingenuity shown here, should have 
been played the devil with, by the awkward misprint 
of a single word! The Aurora meant English char- 
acter, not American; it meant to say, “ Is not this 
giving a preference to the English character?” And as 
we hate all tricks, we give it in a shape that does the 
writer credit, instead of one that would make him ap- 
pear like a fool. . 

P. 8. Beware when you attack hereafter; the Bun- 
ker-hill-boys of another age were not the assailants, 
Mr. Editor of the Aurora ; and if you have got more 
kicks than coppers by your hot-headed, boyish valor, 
it is your own fault, 


Tue Times—Bosron. 

We really have a high opinion of this Editor. He 
appears to be what we like—a man ready to give or 
take, either in a good natured or a serious way. A 
punch o’ the head, or a laugh, it’s all the same to him, 
provided it is a good thing of the sort. He has now 
promised to republish a few of our papers from t’other 
side. If so, all we have to say is, that we hope he 
will not do as others do, mutilate them, or divide 
paragraphs, or separate assertions from their qualifica- 
tions. If he do this, and do it fairly, and do not mis- 
take the writings of somebody else for the writings of 
J. N.—he will do us the greatest possible favor. 

We advise him to call the series, not oLp TIMEs, as 
he promises ; but the BLackwoop papers, a title we 
lend him, till we have leisure to prepare the whole 
work for the press,—which we hope to do hereafter. 


New Yorx Mirror. 

This paper lately brought forth a litter of portraits, 
each about the size of what we call a fourpence half- 
penny in our part of the world. It declared them 
to be not only likenesses—but to be, if not absolutely 
the finest, among the finest specimen of the Arts 
our country had produced ; and it went so far as to 
say at the bottom of the page of portraits ‘ Copied 
from original portraits, taken expressly for the New 
York Mirror.” Now as we hate all sorts of quacke- 
ry, we merely intimated—and very gently too—that 
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three was painted eapresaly for the N. ¥. Mirror. 4th. 
That the portrait of Mr. Sprague was probably vaint- 
ed by the same artist ; we judge by the abominable 
distortion of the engraver: gpd precisely ir the same 
way, and therefore not expressly forthe Mirror. 5th. 
That we happen to know Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Sprague, and that no one of the three pub- 
lished in the Mirror, is at all like the person it is in- 
tended to represent.—And 6th. That after saying th: 
engravings were “ from original portraits painted ex- 
pressly for the New York Mirror”—to say “That th: 
portraits—with one exception—are all copies of” what? 
why, “copies of original drawings taken expressly for 
the Mirror,” is to acknowledge in so many words, that 
the Mirror deserved all we said of it, and more. Now 
all engravings are taken from original drawings ; to 
publish that in a title page, would be to say that they 
were engraved by an engraver. But very few en- 
graved portraits are taken from original portraits, 
painted expressly for the work in which they appear. 
It would cost a mint of money to do this; and tosay that 
engravings are so made, when they are not, is a low 
lived dirty trick, for which all parties, the engraver 
the editor, and the publisher deserve to be rebuked— 
as we have rebuked them. 


Tue Nationa, ParLanrTuropis?. 


This paper, under pretence of prattling about the 
moral character of Mr. Moore’s poetry, is now actual- 
ly republishing the very balderdash of his boyhood; 
the very stuff that Moore himself is most sorry for, and 
would, if it lay in his power, utterly sweep away from 
the face of the earth. And this, look you, is the apol- 
ogy it gives. 

‘© The thoughtless may admire the impious trifling 
—the profligate may doat upon the gross indecency— 
the skeptic may eulogise the fear less presumption— 
and the voluptua ry may revelin the wickedness of 
these miserable and seductive stanzas; but they are 
alone sufficient to contaminate and weigh down every 
virtuous sentiment which Mr. Moore has recorded.—It 
is degrading, we coufess, to give them publicity ; bu‘ 
lest our censure should be deemed unqualified by those 
who have lost sight of the poet’s licentiousness in a blind 
admiration of of his versatile genius, we have tolerated 
their publication. We do not know whether they have 
been set to music—it is enough that they are received 
by the public without visible reluctance or marked disap- 
probation. 

Naked lasciviousness and avowed impiety are not so 
injurious to the public morals as wanton insinuations 
and half concealed profanity.’’ 


Set to music indeed !—Now it happens that instead 
of being over “ Set to music,” or “received by the 
public without visible reluctance or marked disappro- 
bation,” the trash rescued by the Philanthropist, from 
we-have-no-idea-what receptacle of obscenity and 





this latter part of the story was a fib. To which the 
New York Mirror says— 


‘* The Yankee.—We will not, after Mr. Neal’s own 
manner, charge him with haying published an untruth— 
but will only tell him—what we believe he knows already 
—that he is mistaken. The portraits—with one excep- 
tion—are all copies of original drawings, taken expressly 
for this paper, and are thought to be very good likenesses 
too, by those who know any thing of the matter. We 
‘* ouess”’ itis a bad plan, even for a Yankee, “ to draw 
too ofien upon his imagination for his facts.’’ 

Now. We, in reply to the New-York Mirror, say 
lst—that Wasuineron Irvine’s portrait is a wretch- 
ed copy froma wretched engraving, made from a poor 
picture by Leslie, and published years ago, in the very 
newspapers and caricature-shops of the day. 2d. 
That the portrait of Mr. Prerponr, is a wretched copy 
from a picture painted at one sitting, by Mr. Alexan- 
der. 3d. That the portrait of Mr. Perciva was also 


painted long ago by the same artist; neither of which 


filth, has never been for sale in the shop of any res- 
pectable publisher of this country, or.of England, for 
many years—we might say never ; and to call it as 
the writer does—who by the way must be a very 
young or a very lewd man—both miserable and se- 
ductive too, appears to us to be not only a child- 
ish contradiction in terms, but a direct provocation tc 
illicit curiosity. But ‘the profligate may doat upon 
the gross indecency” foresooth—and the “ voluptuary 
may revel in the wickedness of these miserable and 
seductive stanzas”—written by Tom Moore, in his 
youth, and republished by the Par_anrHropist, on 
the 15th of February, 1828.—And why may the profli- 
gate and the voluptuary do this ?—Why, because a 
boyish critick in the Philanthropist newspaper of the 
day is afraid his censure of Moore, the poet, may be 
** deemed unqualified !” 

Thus much we could have written with absolute 





on eh nm . 


sonal enemies of the writer we speak of, would have S 
republished it with all their might; and we dare say — 
too that others who love sharpness and severity, would 
have copied it, without caring to know whether it was. 
true or untrue ; just as one we have to speak of ina 
moment or two, did with the very untrue and very 
presumptuous,though rather smart observations of the 
Philanthropist on ourself a few days ago. But as we 
like to say, not only*the truth, bat the whole truth ; 
and as we prefer being just—to being either showy 
or saucy, we do not mean to let the paragraph go 
without adding what we dare say some Newbury-port 
paper may leave out by mistake, or otherwise, that 
we think pretty well of the Philanthropist, and that 
we do not suspect it of any other than a virtuous in- 
tention, whatever we may think of its judgment in 
publishing the ribaldry we speak of. 

P. S. Ina fragment of this very paper, which was 
handed to us by a friend, for the purpose of seeing 
with our own eyes, that what we have said aboveis 
true, we find two or three Joe Miller stories absolute- a 
ly spoilt in the repetition. ‘The first is that eveslast- 


,|ing joke about putting the flies back into the punch 


bowl, and saying as you do—I don’t like flies ; the 
second is the following. 
‘«The celebrated Mr. Hume wrote an essay on the 
sufficiency of the light of nature, and the no legs celebra- 
ted Robertson wrote on the necessity of Revelation and 
the necessity of the light of Nature.’’ 
A very capital joke, to be sure—full of antithesis, 
and point ; and very strikingly and marvellously 
true, in point of fact. ‘The no less celebrated Rob- 
ertson wrote on the necessity of Revelation, and the. 
necessity of the light of nature !”—Well, that’s a good 
one, faith! 
And the third we give with a deep conviction of the 
truth of what is said below of the Puitanturopist 
of Boston, by the Newsuryrort Heratp. 
‘* A chemist in Albany, a few days ago, expatiating on 
the late discoveries in chemical science, observed that 
snow had been found to p a iderable degree of | 
heat. An Irishman present at this remark, observed that 
truly chemistry was a valuable science, and (anxions that 
the discovery might be made probable) enquired of the 
orator what number of snow-balls would be sufficient to 
boil a tea kettle.’’ 
How very “probable” the discovery must have 
been made, if the number of snow-balls had been stat- 
ed by the lecturer! 

Newsvryport Herap. 

“ He thinks he’s thinking.” 

This little gentleman, whom we never heard of 
before, is at us, like a cock at a gooseberry ; and if we 
had nothing better to do, and a pair of cld gloves lying 
by us,we should probably take him across our editorial 
knee, and spank him into good manners; but having 
ther fish to fry just now, we mean to let him off with 
a fillip or two, which it is to be hoped. mav not spat- 
te» his brains about over the walls of a baby-house, 
or the dirt-pie of some pla ; fellow. 

Fillip 1. The little wretch we speak of had been 
exchanging, as he called it, with our Yankee (robbing 
us therefore, in the teeth of the old saw) till one day, 
he thought proper to put forth a very murderous par- 
agraph about ourself,—which, lest it might come to 
our knowledge and get him a cuff or two in sport, led 
him to forget to send that particular paper. Hence- 
forth our publisher will forget to send his.—For our- 
selves, we read no newspapers, if we can help it ; nor 
should we ever look into any one of the heaps and 
heaps that encumber our tables, were we not some- 
times called to the work by the voice of public indig- 
nation, as in the case of the Philanthropist above. 

Fillip2. In the paper we now speak of, the Edi- 








truth; and if we had, we dare say some of the per- 


tor-ee pretends to give what It calls an “ acewrate de- 
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Tineation of the pecuharities of John Neale” (of course 
It cannot mean the editor of the Yankee ; It would 
‘hardly undertake to say so much of one whose very 
name It cannot spe]])—from the National Philanthro- 
jpist, which It says is “ one of the very ablest conduct- 
ed papers of Boston.”—That’s not saying much to be 
sure ; but it is saving enough to prepare the reader— 
and then it gives, what?—the “ accurate delineation” 
it speaks of ? No indeed !—no, no. But it gives 
only one side of the story ; publishing only the first 
part which is against us, and leaving out the last, 
which isin our favor. Now, fair play is a jewel, and 
therefore though we have no sort of knowledge of 
either Mr. Neale or the cock*sparrow of Newbury- 
port, we publish the other side of the story—the 
. other half of the very article, which appeared in the 
Philanthropist, and was so fairly quoted by the in- 
ingenious little gentleman we speak of. 
Nationat PoiLanturopistT Fes. 8, 1828. 

“ We have seen but one number of the Yankee, and 
gan therefore speak but sparingly of its merits. It is im- 
bued w ith the editor’s peculiar spirit of captiousness, vani- 
ty and independence, and contains, withal, some very clev- 
er criticisms upon sundry poetasters and others. We 
are plad to perceive that Mr. Neale has set his face 
against some of the popular vices of the day ; and if 
he con! inue to produce articles upon this subject, couch- 
ed with as much good sense as characterise his remarks 
upon lotteries in Number 4, he will possess the very 
best claim upon public patronage. We intend, in our 
next, to insert the article alluded to, and should like to 
see it extensively circulated.”’ 

And this very article it did insert in the following 
paper,—if we may judge by a paragraph or two we 
saw in the fragment we speak of. 

Now, is not this sheer knavery, and very pitiful 
knavery too, on the part of the Newburyport Her- 
ald? But why should we complain ? It is just what 
we have been accustomed to for years from the Edi- 
torial fry of our country. As fast as they are whelp- 
ed, they attack-us ; no sooner have they wriggled 
themselves out of the mud, than they are ready to 
burst with dignity and wrath ; and the moment we 
are out of their reach, and they out of ours, they fall 
a barking like the veriest curs of our commonwealth. 
If the reader but look at the Philanthropist, he will 
be satisfied that the paper alluded to was nearly fin- 
ished, before the writer had ever seen a single Yankee; 
for in the very last paragraph he acknowledges that 
he had seen but one—and that one isso good that he 
is not only led to unsay all he had said before, but to 
eopy a large part of it; or that the opinions of the Phi- 
Janthropist are such a medley of contradiction as tc 
deserve no sort of respect.—But enough—enough.— 
Really we are afraid we have overlooked the editor 
of the Newburyport Herald somewhere ; perhaps 
among the larger, the better shod, or the cleaner 
washed boys ofacountry school; or it may be, that we 
have interfered with his top, or cut his kite-string here- 
tofore.—We hope not, and we hope moreover that he 
may not choke with spite over the paragraph he is now 
reading. 

N. B. Has he ever made any poetry? and have 
we failed to speak of it, in Blackwood ? 


Saturpay Eveninc Gazette, 
(Of New-York.) 

The editor of this paper—he swears he’s the editor, 
and rather than cause a fellow creature a fit of the 
apoplexy, we will treat with him in that shape, so 
far as the interchange of a paragraph goes ; though 
here it is whispered about that he is either a sort of 
head journe, man, o: the bully and blackguard of the 
establishment ; and though we do not well see, in 
Jooking at the paper itself, how it could be serious! 
doubted b- any body who knows much of the true 


the orthography r 
Mr. S. P, escape 


ight, for we should be sorrv to have 
from a quibble in the indictment) 
who, if he is to be believed, established a paper in 
this town some years ago ; but who, if the people of 


this town are to be believed, merely changed the 
name of an old paper already established ; got over 
head and ears in debt ; ruined the only man that 
eyer had courage enough to be his friend ; and afflic- 
ted with a severe penalty every other man who 
thought him either Someal or clever enough to be 
trusted : well, this editor, this Mr. Seth Paine has 
jumped at our throats in a way which makes it neces- 
sary for us to tear him off, without stopping to make 
a Yd to the public. 

says that we have “ atiacked him in a whirl- 
wind of passion.” By way of reply to this charge, 
we refer the readers of the Yankee to No. 3, page 


22; and to No. 6, page 43, where they may see 
what we said, though we were attacked i him, not 
he by us ;—and thereby let them judge of this editor’s 


rd for truth. 

ut he goes further. He declares that we have 
suffered ourself ‘to be posted for cowardice,”—very 
true, if he refers to our dispute with Mr. Pinkney: 
W>» did so, and we are proud of it; for we thereby 
proved to the world that a man may refuse to fight in 
a duelling community without having his courage 
doubted—even that fool’s courage, that courage of the 
coward, which makes most men fight.—We are half 
ashamed to allude to such a thing ; but yet, as peo- 
ple fight every day, under a belief that to refuse a 
challenge would be death to their standing in society, 
and as we regard the issue of the affair alluded to as 
one of the moral phenomena of the age; and as 
we know that we deserve much praise for playing 
the coward as we did, though hitherto we have not 
eceived much, except from the few that knew us 
well, and all the circumstances of the affair at Balti- 
more, we consider it our solemn duty to state the 
truth ; and the truth is, that our refusal to fight was 
attributed ‘here, even in Baltimore, and then even at 
the very time of the public excitement, and wniver- 
sally too, we dare say without one exception, to any- 
thing and everything but fear.* 

And yet, it was fear. We were afraid to take the 
life of a young man—a mere boy, whose very face we 
had never seen, the proud hope of a widowed moth- 
er ;—a brave boy, whocalled us out, under ah idea 
that we had offered outrage to the memory of his dead 
father ; a giant whom we stripped—irreverently we 
acknowledge—of what a giant like him had no busi- 
ness to wear—the furniture of a dwarf. And we con- 
fess too that we were afraid for ourself, and perhaps 
to a greater degree ; for we hold it better to 7 post- 
ed than shot—generally speaking ; and to prove it, 
we did all in our power to make the demonstration 


re 


the bugbear. ‘To do this, we preserved the posting 
and republished it in a book, and there it is, and there 
it shall stay, for the advantage of posterity. The re- 
sult has satisfied us and a multitude more, that even 
in a duelling neighbourhood, to fight because you are 
challenged is no longer either necessary or proper; 
and that a man may refuse to take the field without 
having his personal courage either doubted or put /o 
the. proof in any other way—though he may be ever 
so desperately threatened (as we were, behind our 
backs. 
And here we should leave the subject, and with it 
Mr. Seth Paine forever ; but for one - remark of his, 
for which he deserves to bé soundlv horsewhipped, 
and for which if he had been here at the time we read 


the castigation of a cowskin.” 


be misunderstood.—Thus—You lie Mr. Seth Paine. 


‘ou, 





character of one Mr. Seth Paine (we hope we have 


some degree, this may he true. We have rather peculiar notions about due! 
as about most other matters im life. dis ~~ 





complete, by giving both publicity and perpetuity to 


it, we should have pulled his nose, without ceremony, 
though we might have found it soaped for the inter- 
view, or too sore to be touched.—He says that he has 
“* reason to think that we have many times received 


To which, we reply, in a way that we hope may not 


You are a deliberate, sneaking, dastardly liar—we 
hope that is plain English enough to be understood by 
Neither you nor any other man that walks the 
earth ever had or ever shall have reason to believe 
any such thing. Weare now thirty-four, and since 


* Perhaps however, it may be right to add that our refusal by some was at- 
‘tibuted to a motive as unworthy as fear—to a love of notoriety. There were 
those who said, thet in a case where nohody else would fight, we would. _In 





we were fourteen, we have never been insulted by 
word, or look, or gesture, without flogging the offen- 
der on the spot.*—We have horse-whipped others 
and may have to horse-whip more ; but we were 
never touched by a whip, or a cane, or a cowskin, 
since we were a child. 

‘** Our good feeling,” continues the unprincipled 
scoundrel, in speaking of himself, ‘“‘ was never doubt- 
ed before.”—And the great success we had (we !) in 
establishing a paper which is now continued and flour- 
ishing in Portland, shows in some measure in what es- 
timation at least (!) our enterprize was held by its 
citizens.”»—Now, really, this is too much; for if we 
were to tel] the truth of this man’s good feelings or 
enterprize—or a tenth part of it, if he had any of 
either left, he would tuck himself up at the next lamp- 
»ost.—Here, the few that remember him are divided 
in opinion about his character—one half look upon 
him as a knave ina small way, the other half asa 
fool, a mutton head. 

If more he wishes to know of the estimation that 
he is held in here, he has but to look at the number 
of subseribers to his paper in this town. We are told 
that they amount to between two and three ; to one 
of whom he gives the paper,—while, of the other two, 
one is a creditor who is getting tired of paying post- 
age, andthe other a man who does not expect to 
have the billsent tohim, It is bad enough he thinks 
—and so do we—to have it supposed that he can read 


such a’paper. 





* One exception we shall make. We suffered a foolish gray headed man to 
say a good deal to us one day in our neighborhood : we forgive him, but we have 
had to whip three others for it since—for people have a miglity idea of bluster- 
ing where they suspect they may do so—shielded by their insignificance or their 
dirt—with safety. 





TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 
Washington’s birth day was celebrated in this town net 
only by a ball, which is a very good thing ; but by the 
coming together of a large body of young men, associated 
for the encouragement of temperance—a much better 
thing. If their example spread, the twenty-second of 
February will deserve to be kept sacred forever ; we 
know of no way-of consecrating the memory of George 
Washington, so worthy of himself, as that of trying to re- 
form a whole nation, by the help of its youth. The dis- 
course delivered by Dr. Nichols, we hope to see printed ; 
and in that hope we reserve what we have to say, and 
what we should say in ita favor, did we not expect to 
have a better opportunity. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several communications which we had put aside for 
this week, are obliged to lie over ; among others one 
about Gymnastics, and one about a bridge in our neigh- 
borhood. 

We have been delighted with a heap of letters too—but 
we cannot answer them all ; and therefore (as we pride 
ourselves on our impartiality) we shall answer none, or 
at most but one, though they are all from people whom 
we have a hearty respect for. They will forgive us, we 
hope, when they see our time better employed ; better, 
because employed for the advantage of many, instead of 
the amusement of a few. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Jeremy Bentham vs. The North American Review, 
and others, next week, if possible. 
New-England Galaxy, and Boston Courier ditto—pos- 
sible or not. 





a _ C=” 
MARRIED. 

In this town, on Wednesday evening fast, by the Rev, Mr, Bishe, Captain 
Benjamin Larrabee, Jr. to Miss Sophronia, deughter of Mr. Joseph Gould. —Oa 
the 17th inst. bv? cv. Mr. Wiley, Captain Joba G. Pray, of Portsmouth, N. H, 
to Vixs Lucy Emerson, of Portland. 


DIED. 

In this town, Mr. William Green, aged 26.—Joseph, son of Mr. Philip @ 
Fowler, a 1$ months.—On Friday last, Wm. Henry, only child of Captaim 
Edward Waite, aged 2 years—Mrs. Isabella Neal, aged 57. 

In Gouldsborough, Mr. Enoch Hill, 2d aged 27. 

Drowned in East Machias, while skating on the river, James Balch, aged 
about 10 years, son of the Hon. H. G. Balch. 

In Lisbon, Mr. Abe} Nutting, a revolutionary soldier and pensioner, 

Be pe Mr. David Kice, aged 40—found dead im the road, supposed to have 
a XY. 

In Resdheld. Mrs, Ann, wife of Mr. David Smith, aged 36, 

In Thomaston, on the 11th inst. Mir Joseph Pilsbury, aged 74. 

In New Orbeans 16th uk. Mr. Joseph Howard, a mativeel Sifred, Me, 22 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 








Weare obliged to the author of the following lines: 
they are very natural and free, and charged with a 
feeling of true poetry. 

6 Dreier For the Yankee. 
THE THREE MEETINGS, 
To Eva. 


When first we met, thy cheek was fair, 
For love’s own rose was blooming there, 
And in its varying hues revealing, 

A soul of deep and chastened feeling. 
The thought was full of agony, 

That such a being e’er could die. 


We met again in after years, 

Those eyes of love were dim with tears, 
That cheek was pale—for pain and care 
Had blighted every rosebud there ; 
Alas! ’twas deepest misery now, 

To gaze upon that alter’d brow. 


Ah! with my soul is lingering yet, 

The madd’ning thought when Jast we met ; 

*Twas in thy shroud thou dearest maid, 

I saw that form beloved laid: 

I press’d thy lips ; oh God ! the chill 

Is present to my memory still ; 

Thy spirit pure had sought above, 

Its home in a Redeemer’s love. 

EDGAR. 

Cambridge, February 19th, 1828. 





A very beautiful poem this—though the chief idea 
is borrowed from the words of Bryant, (we believe) 
who describes a bird painted on the deep blue sky, 
and holding on its way forever and ever, with the 
sure instinct of an immortal creature among the stars. 

BIRDS, 

Ye birds that fly through the fields of air, 
What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear ! 
Ve would teach our souls from earth to rise, 
Ye would bid us its grovelling scenes despise— 
Ye would tell us that all its pursuits are vain, 
That pleasure is toil—ambition pain— 
That its bliss is toach’d with a poisoning leaven— 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim on heaven. 


Beautiful birds of the azure wing, 

Bright creatures that come with the ‘‘voice of spring,”’ 
We see you array’d in the hues of the morn, 

Yet ye dream not of pride, and ye wist not of scorn. 
Though rainbow splendor around you glows, 

Ye vaunt not the beauty which nature bestews— 
Oh ! what a lesson for glory are ye— 

How ye preach the grace of humility ! 


Swift birds that skim o’er the stormy deep, 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither for rest nor slumber stay, 

But press still forward by night and day— 
And in your unwearying course yet fly 
Beneath the clear and the clouded sky, 

O ! may we, without delay, like you, 

The path of duty and right pursue. 


Sweet birds that breathe the spirit of song, 

And surround heaven’s gates in melodious throng, 

Who rise with the earliest beams of day, 

Your morning tribute of thanks to pay— 

You remind us that we alike should raise 

The voice of devotion and song of praise. 

There’s something about you that points on high, 

Ye beautiful tenants of earth and sky ! 

C. W. THOMPSON. 

Atlantic Souvenir, 1828. 





We are astonished, and who will not be, at the 
apparently whole-sale plagiarism that +.pointed out 
in the following passages from a letter, we received a 
few days ago. Mr. Longfellow we have a good 
opinion of—he would not intentionally borrow in this 
way ; and we are quite sure he would not steal in 
this way ; but if so, how are we to explain the affair? 
‘Thus—he has got so imbued with the spirit of another 
man’s poetry, that he talks Ais language without know- 
ing it. We ourselves have done as much—and we 
did so most, when we were most jealous of our origi- 
nality. Hereafter we mean to do justice to brother 
Bryant—we are afraid we never have done so yet ; 


owing perhaps to the trumpery reviews we met with 
of him—to the outrageous puffing he underwent a 
year or two ago—and to the fewness of the specimens 
we ever saw of his best work. Yet he borrows—and 
the N. American Review quotes and praises the ve 
tee he borrows, even as we do with Mr. Longfel 
ow. 

We allude now to the idea of the North American 
tree that Aang its tassels in the sky. The N. A. Re- 
view in its eulogy on Bryant’s poetry,selects this very 
passage, and holds it up with a deal of self compla- 
cency; and yet it was borrowed—or pilfered outright 
from another of the idols of the North American 
Review—Mrs. Hemans ! . 

‘*In No, 4, you bestow commendation on tw ree 
expressions found in a poem by Longfellow. Is it not a 
little odd, that the only genuine poetry* you detected in 
his ‘*verses,’’ should not be hisown?  Itis from Bryant, 
sentiment, words and all. 


* The rivulet 
‘ Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 
* Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
‘ Seems with continuous laughter to rejoice 
* In its own being.”’ 
Inscription for the entrance into a wood. 
‘ Still—save the chirp of birds that feed 
* On the river cherry and seedy reed ; 
* And thy own wild music, gushing out 
* With mellow murmur, or fairy shout, 
‘ From dawn tothe blush of another day, 
‘ Like traveller singing along his way. 
Green River. 
This singing and laughing of waters, is a favorite fancy 
of Bryant ; and he has introduced it into several of his 
poems. Now, as to the *‘ roof’’ of the groves,—and the 
** sky looking in,’’—Bryant has said the same much bet- 
ter. Ecce Signum :— 
* Even the green trees 
‘ Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
‘ To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
* Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Inscription, §c. 
Again,after having compared the trees covered with 
ice, to a fairy palace, in his Winter scene, he says— 
* Raise thine eye :— 
‘ Thou see’st no cavern roof, no palace vault; 
‘ There the blue sky, and the white drifting cloud 
* Look in.”’ 


*Hardly fair this—we should not say that the passages quoted are the “only 
genuine poetry,” Mr. L. has committed. 





TO ————. 

We don’t much like poetry in the ore, and we hate 
meddling with crude imagery ; but merely to show what 
might be made by a careful separation of earth and bright- 
ness; and a careful working up of the solid sunshine of 
pure poetry, we have taken two or three of your stanzas, 
and shaped them into the likeness of what we must have 
hereafter, if we are to have any thing. 

In the first we give your own words, making only two 
or three slight alterations, which are indicated by italics. 


—_—_—_————“‘ He hath felt 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.”’ 

‘“‘There is care on thy brow—There is grief in thine eye, 
But where hath that joyfulness fled, 

That once Jooked so bright in the blue of thy sky? 
Thy hopes are they withered and dead? 

Awake from that lethargy’s iron control, 
That hath weighed on thy spirit so long, 

Phat hath flung a dark chain o’er the pride of thy soul? 
And dimm’d the brave light of thy song. 

In the following we give your very words, and after 
that our own, as you perceive; merely to show as we 
have said before, what might have been done with two or 
three of your ideas. If you will make poetry, you must 
finish it. If you don’t, we shall—though not always in the 
way we have now ; but rather by making it pass through 
the fire, as we would bank notes if they wanted purifying, 
or did not go freely, in the right way. 


Our AUTHOR sAys. 
* Seek the gay laughing vale (1) on the smiles of the 
plain, 
While they glory in nature’s array. 
* To the fields! they are decked out in yellow—in vain! 
For they seem but the sign of decay. 


al 





1). Gay laughing vale, &c. One of the oldest and silliest ideas of poetry. 
Vales don’t laugh, nor do land . Sf youcay ands, & lo oxthes too tod Oe 
the common sense of others who do not make poetry. 


‘ Then fly where the flowers (2) of autumn still bloom, 
With their beauty is mingled delight ; (3) 

* Yet no! they but darken the deep brooding gloom ; 
Of thy heart in its ceadly blight. (4) 

* Turn away ! to a brighter, a lovelier scene, 
Where the sparkling streamlet glides, 

‘ And sprinkles a shower o’er its banks of pure green, 
As they woo its fleeting tides, 

‘ Whose current now flowing ite channel within, 
Sends forth its sweetest minstrelsy (5) 

* And now babbling on with a ceaseless din, 
Rings like the shout of youthful glee. (6) 

2 + * * * * * 

Two or three other good ideas follow here, which you — 
have spoilt, and which we have no time to unspoil ; one 
is, that of comparing the father—the broken-hearted maa. 
who still goes about doing good to others, long and long — 
after he has seen a beloved, though profligate son go away — 
from his father’s house with a curse u his lips against 
that father—to a mountain that refreshes all the neigh- — 
bouring earth while itself is barren ; to a tree that is torn 
by the whirlwind at the very time it outstretches its arms 
ever the stranger. And the following though it borders en 
the doubtful T pews, indicates a true feeling. 

* Turn—go to the forest ; its murmuring trees, 

As in thoughtfulness slowly they sound, 
* The deep and dim echo that floats on the breeze, 
Will answer thy sorrows profound. 
We Say— 
Seek the green pleasant vale or the ocean-like 
Where they glow in the richness of day : 
To the fields ?—they are seattered with brightness in vain; 
For to me, ’tis the show of decay. 
Then go where the trees of our autumn still bloom, 
With a fruitage of color and light. 
Ah no! for they deepen yet more the deep gloom 
Of my heart in its premature blight. 
Then away to another—a lovelier scene, 
Where the sparkling of water abides, 
And scatters for aye o’er its banks of deep green, 
A light from the spirited tides, 
Whose current now flowing its channel within, 
Dances off to mysterious minstrelsy, 
Or babbling away with a murmuring din. 
Keeps on like the stir of a whispering tree. 

But enough. What we have done will be to the author 

a lecture on poetry, we hope. 


plain, 


(2). Flowers, in poetry is one syllable, not two, 

(3). Nonsense. 

(4). Has the author been cropped ; has he no ear at all? 

(5). Ditto. 

. Some years ago we said of something or other, we forget what (im ear 
Ni 
, tis as cheerful and wild 

“ As the echo of caves to the laugh of a child ; 

Since which all the waters of our country have been shouting, or making « 
noise like young children; or doing something else that our waters never dreamt 
of, till we set them a-going But more of this hereafter. We can’t bear to read 
Niagara ; but other people can we see; for they commit it to memory at se- 
cond hand, or perhaps st the fiftieth hand; or grind it over and over, and into all 
sorts of shapes. 








Corsican MarriaGes.—The long courtships that 
generally precede the marriages of more civilized people, ° 
are unknown in Corsica ; neither is the bridegroom the 
first proposer of the union. 

The day of marriage of young persons is one of great 
festivity. Inthe evening the bride is conducted to the 
house of her husband, amidst the music of violins and 
cetre, whilst the attendants sing a sort of gratulatory 
epithalamium. The husband comes out of his house at _ 
the sound of the music, and amidst the discharge of mus- 
kets, receiving the company with cordiality ; orlering hon- 
ey, fruits, wines, and other things, for their refreshment. 
When the married couple are advanced in years, so that 
the union is not likely to be fruitful, the Corsicans con- 
duct themselves in a totally different manner. Instead of 
approaching the bridegroom’s house with instruments of 
music they come then with spades, horns, discordant 
bells, and make a frightful “ charivari.”’"—Sketches of 
Corsica by R. Benson. 
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